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absorbed with the great feud with Flanders. The treaty in 1256 which ended
the war was altogether in the French interest: John certainly retained
Hainault, yet he was compelled not only to renounce Namur which had
been granted him by William of Holland, but also to acknowledge the
Flemish over-lordship of Zeeland. By a vigorous support of the candida-
ture of Richard of Cornwall, John tried to arrange a formidable alliance
between Germany and England directed against France; but all to no
purpose. France steadily extended her influence. Guy, the son of William
of Dampierre, purchased from Baldwin, the Latin Emperor of Con-
stantinople, the county of Namur (1268), and, after the death of his
mother Margaret in 1280, succeeded peacefully to the Flemish inheritance.
As a result of the long feud France had supplanted the Empire in imperial
Flanders (east of the Scheldt) and in Namur, and was in a fair way to
gain a decisive influence in the extensive dominions attached to the see
of Liege, which stretched to the south and to the north-east of the
county of Namur. The Low Countries at the end of the thirteenth
century appeared to be no more than an appendage of the Capetian
monarchy1.

But if the boundaries and the sphere of influence of Germany had
seriously receded in the west, the loss was more than compensated by its
rapid expansion in the east. The thirteenth century is the most flourishing
and vigorous period of German colonisation in the Slavonic lands. The
movement had always gone forward independently of the Emperors, and
was therefore little or not at all affected by the weakness or lack of central
government. It had been promoted by the border princes, by Henry the
Lion, Albert the Bear, and the Babenberg dukes of Austria; by active
missionary bishops and by monastic orders, especially by the Cistercians
and the Premonstratensians. The nobles and missionaries of the Church in
the east of Germany continued their work, ignoring or oblivious of the
political confusion which prevailed in the west. The brothers John and
Otto of Brandenburg pushed forward their frontier to the Oder and beyond
it, and founded Frankfort on the Oder (1250). Silesia was peaceably
occupied and settled by German colonists, and no less than fifteen hundred
villages are reckoned to have been planted there during the twelfth and
thirteenth centuries2; Germans weresettling and opening up the greattracts
of virgin forest in Bohemia and farther to the south-east in Moravia, and
even as far as Transylvania German colonies were to be found. More
important still was the slow but steady advance of the Teutonic Knights
in Prussia and Livonia. The attempt to introduce Christianity among the
heathen Prussians had been begun early in the century by a Cistercian
monk, Christian, from the monastery of Oliva near Danzig. He appears
to have been granted by Innocent III about 1215 the rank of bishop, and
with the help of the Polish duke, Conrad of Masovia, he made some
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